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A MODEL MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT. 

HOW THE LOW ADMINISTRATION HAS BEEN CARING FOR THE 
HEALTH OF NEW YORK CITY. 

I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The general health of a city must naturally appeal, as a mat- 
ter of the first importance, to everyone who takes any real interest 
in his own welfare or that of his fellow-citizens. Above all, to 
the man who has children to bring up it is essential that his liv- 
ing surroundings be as healthful as possible, that the sanitary 
condition of the public schools be properly regulated, and that 
every precaution be taken by the authorities to prevent the spread 
of contagious diseases. Yet few persons probably realize how 
much the health of their community depends upon the character 
of its government. They fail to appreciate the vast powers vested 
in the board of health of a modern city, or to understand how 
fully their own welfare depends upon the honesty and efficiency 
of their health officers. For did they really appreciate these 
facts, it is well-nigh inconceivable how, in the majority of our 
large cities, they could persistently jeopardize their own lives 
and happiness by choosing men to rule over them who are utterly 
incompetent, or wilfully negligent. It is bad enough for our tax- 
payers in these days to allow their money to be squandered as 
they do. But it surely cannot be true that they would wilfully 
endanger the health of a whole community, if they knew how 
much this depended upon the character of their city governments. 

In New York, for instance, at the present time the Depart- 
ment of Health, through its hundreds of subordinate officers and 
employees, 1 has the general welfare of some three and a half 
millions of people practically at its mercy. Its corps of sanitary 
and medical inspectors have absolute power to enter and investi- 
gate the general sanitary condition of all public and private build- 

•The total force numbers about one thousand men. 
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ings of any kind whatever, and to order and compel the same to 
be placed in a proper and healthful condition. They have power 
to condemn and vacate buildings that are of themselves unfit, or 
which make adjacent buildings unfit, for human habitation; to 
prohibit all kinds of nuisances injurious to the public health ; to 
inspect and regulate the sale of every kind of food and drink, 
and destroy that which they consider tainted or dangerous ; to 
take all necessary measures to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases, and to regulate all kinds of offensive trades. These, 
as well as a host of other regulations in the Sanitary Code, would 
seem to make the general power of New York's Board of Health 
almost absolute. 

But not only are its general powers very great ; the work of 
the department also brings it in closer personal touch with the 
daily lives and welfare of the people than perhaps any other 
branch of the city government. To many of our poorer citizens 
it is often the only means of redress from the clutches of a land- 
lord who refuses to provide them with decent sanitary dwellings. 
Indeed, it is most striking when one examines the hundreds of 
complaints that are turned in by various individuals in a single 
day to see how the department has long been regarded as a sort 
of all-powerful haven of refuge by thousands of New York's 
tenement dwellers. The birth of every child born in the city 
must be fully recorded by the Board of Health, and all the milk 
which that child is fed on is tested as to its purity and nourish- 
ment. If at any time the child, no matter who it may be, poor 
or wealthy, is taken sick with a contagious disease, it is the Board 
of Health which investigates and, through its medical inspector, 
sees that the case is properly isolated either at home or in one of 
the city's hospitals for infectious diseases. Before the child can 
go to school it must obtain a vaccination certificate from the 
department, or, if taken ill with any form of contagious disease 
during school attendance, must also obtain a certificate before 
being allowed to return. And when the child is old enough to 
work it must obtain a proper employment certificate from the 
Board of Health. Later, if it grows up and marries, the mar- 
riage must be properly recorded by the department. And should 
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the grown man or woman engage in any offensive trade, or in 
the selling of milk and certain kinds of food and drink, they 
must again obtain a proper license. Finally, at the time of death, 
a proper burial or transit permit must be issued, and even after 
death the body of the deceased cannot be moved from its resting- 
place without the permission of the Board of Health expressed 
in a disinterment permit. 

To be sure, many other departments are also of the greatest 
importance to the good government of a municipality, but few 
are as much so as the Department of Health. For what holds 
true of New York holds true likewise of many another large city, 
and by their very nature there go with these vast powers a cor- 
responding responsibility and an unexampled opportunity for 
dishonest public officials. The good which a board of health 
may accomplish is unlimited, but at the same time its chances 
for the extortion of all kinds of blackmail from honest citizens 
are boundless. 

Hence it is that the proper administration of the health of a 
city becomes of the highest interest and importance. And it 
was with the hope of gaining some practical knowledge of such 
sanitary administration, and of the enormous powers necessary 
to its proper working, that the investigation, of which the present 
paper forms a brief record, was undertaken. Written by a non- 
resident, no attempt whatever has been made to compile a cam- 
paign document ; nevertheless the methods used by Commissioner 
Lederle during the past sixteen months under the Low adminis- 
tration, and the splendid results achieved, must naturally speak 
for themselves. Those results are certainly full of hope for the 
men who are still struggling to raise their cities from the mire of 
municipal corruption. And these lines will have fulfilled their 
purpose if they but serve to convince their readers of the tre- 
mendous importance of this branch of city administration, and 
of what may be achieved by a handful of honest, intelligent offi- 
cials who are working solely in the interests of the public welfare. 

Hearty thanks are due to Commissioner Lederle and his sub- 
ordinate officers for permitting a personal investigation and 
inspection of the various branches of work carried on by the 
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department. To their desire to conceal nothing, and to their 
unfailing courtesy in furnishing all possible information, is due 
whatever merit these pages may possess. For it is not from 
books, but only by accompanying the different inspectors on 
their daily rounds of duty and coming in personal touch with 
their chiefs, that a layman, not officially connected with the 
department, can hope to derive anything of real value. 

I. ORGANIZATION. 1 

As at present organized, the Health Department of New York 
city seems to be a model of efficiency and smooth running. 
Doubtless this is due more than anything else to the ability of 
the present commissioner and his assistants, and certainly one 
must be very careful not to lay undue stress on the forms rather 
than the methods of administration. Nevertheless, a knowledge 
of just how the department is organized is necessary to a clear 
understanding of its working; and it should also prove interest- 
ing and helpful in judging of the comparative merits of the vari- 
ous forms of organization in some of our other large cities. 

In 1866 the general sanitary condition of New York had grown 
so appallingly bad that doing the year no less than 33 persons 
died out of every 1,000. Public opinion became thoroughly 
aroused. A Brooklyn Board of Health had been established as 
early as 1824, and with apparently good results, and New York's 
citizens resolved to lag behind no longer. In consequence, the 
Board of Health of the old city of New York was established, 
and since that time has remained practically unchanged until the 
Greater city was created by the Consolidation Act of 1897. 

As organized under the present charter, 2 the Board of Health 
is the head of the Department of Health, and is composed of 
the commissioner of health, the commissioner of police, and the 
health officer of the port. The commissioner of health is the 
executive head of the department and president of the board, and, 
like the police commissioner, is appointed by the mayor, at an 
annual salary of $7,500, and removable at his pleasure. The 
board appoints most of the other officers and agents, nine-tenths 

"See table opposite. "Charter of 1901, chap. xix. 
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of whom are in the classified service, and may therefore be 
appointed only after a rigid civil-service examination, and 
removed for cause. The health officer of the port is appointed 
by the governor of the state, and, on account of the close con- 
nection of his work with the sanitary welfare of the city, he was 
given a place on the Board of Health. It is his duty to keep the 
department informed, by written reports and otherwise, of the 
number of vessels in quarantine and the number of persons sick 
in the marine hospitals. Furthermore, he must not allow any 
person, vessel, or article which has been quarantined to return to 
the city without a permit from the sanitary superintendent 
of the department. 1 For the same reasons the police commis- 
sioner is also a member of the Board of Health. For it is espe- 
cially provided in the charter that the police shall co-operate, 
wherever necessary, with the Department of Health, both in the 
serving and enforcement of orders, and in the general sanitary 
inspection work. 3 This is done largely through the medium of 
a special squad of so-called "Sanitary Police," who are detailed 
from police headquarters at the request of the Board of Health, 
and chosen by it because of their special fitness. The squad is 
commanded by a sergeant and roundsman, and, though remain- 
ing under the discipline of the Police Department, and reporting 
its work to police headquarters, is under the sole direction of the 
sanitary superintendent of the Department of Health. The 
nature of the work carried on by these officers will be touched 
upon later, but their high character and efficiency under the pres- 
ent administration is undoubted and well worthy of imitation by 
other cities, and perhaps also by some of the men on New York's 
regular police force. 3 

It is necessary to remember that the two chief functions 
of the Department of Health are preventive and curative. That 
is, its efforts to promote the public health take the form both of 
the prevention of disease and its cure. And of these two, the first 

1 Cf. sec. 166 of Sanitary Code. * Charter of 1 90 1, sees. 1202, 1202a. 

3 The squad must not number over fifty men, selected from those who have seen 
at least five years' service on the regular force. They are paid from a special fund 
appropriated by the Department of Health. 
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is probably the more important, and the one upon which both 
medical and philanthropic authorities rightly lay the greatest 
emphasis. Everywhere today we find men of practical experi- 
ence and sound judgment seeking to solve the problems of crime 
and poverty and disease by positive measures of precaution, by 
attacking the evils at their very source. No branch of the 
municipal service illustrates this better than the Health Depart- 
ment, for, as Mayor Low remarked recently, "it is both easier 
and better to create conditions that make for health than it is to 
cure people after they have been taken sick." 1 

The authority of the department extends over the entire city 
and the waters immediately adjacent, as well as over the waters 
of the bay within quarantine limits. As already mentioned, the 
powers of the board are enormous, and it is its duty to take all 
necessary measures for the preservation of human life, and the 
care, prevention, and protection of the public health. 2 For this 
purpose it draws up from time to time, as occasion requires, a 
series of regulations which are embodied in the Sanitary Code. 
Thus, besides enforcing all existing laws relating to the health 
of the city, any measure adopted by the board and published in 
the " City Record" for two weeks becomes a part of this code, 
and as such is enforcible by civil or criminal proceedings, or 
both. Indeed, the city charter expressly provides that the 
board may embrace within the Sanitary Code " all matters and 
subjects to which, and so far as, the power and authority of said 
Department of Health extends, not limiting the application to the 
subject of health only." 3 A still clearer conception of the powers 
of the department can be derived from a consideration of the 
work intrusted to the various inspectors. But it may be repeated 
here that, while the New York laws relating to tenement houses 
are now generally enforced by the new Tenement House 
Department, 4 the Board of Health still has full authority to 

'See his "Talk," quoted in Charities, September 20, 1902, p. 270. 

2 Charter of 1901, chap, xix, sees. 1168, 1169. 3 Sec. 1172. 

4 By an amendment of the city charter of 1901 (chap, xixa) all the duties of the 
Board of Health with reference to tenement houses were conferred — not transferred 
— upon the new Tenement House Department. This change, of course, afforded an 
immense relief to the old Department, for it allowed it to concentrate its efforts upon 
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vacate all buildings that are themselves unfit or which make 
adjacent buildings unfit for human habitation; 1 to prescribe and 
enforce rules relating to the sanitation of lodging houses, shops, 
or dwellings ; to deal with all sources of infection or disease ; to 
remove dead bodies from the streets or from houses; and to 
abate any public nuisance. 

The sanitary superintendent. — Aside from the Bureau of 
Records, which collects and tabulates all the vital statistics of 
the city, the most important work of the department is that 
carried on under the Sanitary Bureau. This includes all the 
sanitary and medical inspection of various kinds, as well as the 
hospital service, and the work of the chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal laboratories. 

At the head of the Sanitary Bureau is the sanitary superin- 
tendent. He is appointed by the board, at an annual salary of 
$5,000, and at the time of his appointment must have been at 
least ten years a practicing physician and for three years a 
resident of the city. Under him are five assistant superin- 
tendents, who serve at an annual salary of $3,500, and direct the 
work of the Bureau in each of the several boroughs of the 
Greater city. 2 It is the duty of the sanitary superintendent and 
his assistants to make weekly, quarterly, and annual reports 
to the board so that the president may keep in close touch with 

other important sanitary work. At the same time the framers of the amendment 
wisely permitted the Board of Health to retain all its original powers to be exercised 
by it at any time in case of emergency. 

'Sec. 1299 of the present charter gives the department full power to vacate any 
building or part of a building which is " infected with contagious disease, or by 
reason of want of repair has become dangerous to life, or is unfit for human habita- 
tion because of defects in drainage, plumbing, ventilation, or the construction of the 
same, or because of the existence of a nuisance on the premises which is likely to 
cause sickness among the occupants." Sec. 1300 also gives it the power to condemn 
and remove all such buildings where necessary, and prescribes the proceedings for 
condemnation. This sweeping principle was derived from British law — "Houses of 
the Working Classes Act," 1890, 53, 54 Vict., chap. 70 — but has never been sustained 
by the American courts. Hence in this country a building may be vacated in the 
interests of the public health, but not actually condemned and removed. Cf. Dassiro 
vs. the Health Department, Appellate Division Reports, Vol. XXI, p. 348, October, 1897. 

2 Both the sanitary superintendent and the assistant sanitary superintendent hold 
office during the pleasure of the board. 
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the general work of their bureau. This work is divided roughly 
between the Division of Inspections, Contagious Diseases, 
Chemistry, and Bacteriology, each under the direction of a chief 
who is responsible to the sanitary superintendent. In this way, 
while the vast responsibility necessarily falls upon the shoulders 
of several different officers, the general efficiency, which can 
only result from a centralization of power in the head of the 
bureau is continued. 

The two most important of these divisions — that of Inspec- 
tions and that of Contagious Diseases — are organized separately 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn. Their work is 
carried on by about three hundred inspectors of all kinds, who 
are appointed by the board from the eligible lists of the Civil 
Service Commission at a yearly salary of from $1,200 to $1,800. 
All the inspectors must pass a rigid competitive examination, 
and, as a matter of fact, those who are not doctors of medicine 
by profession are mostly men trained in sanitary work or engi- 
neering. There are some lay inspectors in the Division of 
Inspection proper, most of them, however, men who have become 
more or less of experts in their several lines of work. On the 
sanitary side the inspector aims to correct defective plumbing 
and drainage, and other matters likely to affect the health of 
households. In this he has for his allies the Building and Tene- 
ment House Departments. 1 He also inspects all kinds of foods 
and drinks — meats, fruit, fish, milk, and even bottled waters — 
and has power to destroy the bad, and to compel the use by 
manufacturers and dealers of such methods as are likely to pro- 
duce wholesome food and drink. He must suppress all nuisances 
which are injurious to public health, such as those caused by 
offensive trades or excessive noise. Finally, it is the duty of 
the sanitary inspectors to report in writing all violations of the 
health laws, Sanitary Code, or other regulations of the board 
which come under their observation, whether such violations 
belong to the class of work under their special charge or not. 
And such reports must be accompanied with recommendations 
and suggestions for the consideration of the sanitary superin- 

x See note 4, p. 455. 
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tendent. The regular hours for work are from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m., 
with a half-holiday on Saturday, but any employee of the depart- 
ment may be required to exceed these hours if in the opinion of 
his superiors the necessities of the service require it. Further- 
more, any employee may at any time be discharged or tempo- 
rarily suspended by the board, for misconduct or neglect of duty, 
after written charges have been preferred against him, and he 
has been given a public hearing. On the medical side it is the 
duty of the inspectors to take all necessary measures to prevent 
the spread of contagious or infectious diseases, and for this pur- 
pose the men are divided into district and school inspectors and 
vaccinators. There is also a special corps of physicians during 
the summer months — the "Summer Corps," as it is called — 
who make house-to-house visits in the poorer tenement-house 
districts, and offer free treatment and advice to children and 
all others who may desire, or are in need of, medical help. 

To the sanitary superintendent is also intrusted the general 
management of the various city hospitals for contagious diseases. 
But of this more later. 

The registrar of records. — The Bureau of Records, under the 
supervision of the registrar of records, appointed by the board, 1 
at a salary of $4,000 per year, has charge of (1) the issuing 
of all burial permits; (2) the compilation of vital statistics; (3) 
the preservation of the records of the department ; (4) the 
library ; (5) the bookbindery. Under the registrar there are also 
five assistant registrars for each borough, who are appointed by 
the board, 1 and receive a salary of $3,000. Each borough issues 
its own burial permits, and collects its own vital statistics, which 
are forwarded once a week to the central office in Manhattan, 
and there compiled for the whole city. 

The assistant corporation counsel. — The corporation counsel of 
the city assigns one of his assistants to aid the Department of 
Health. Such assistant gives up his whole time in working for 
the board, and it is his duty ( 1 ) to act as the legal adviser of 
the commissioner of health in matters relating directly to the 

1 From a list of candidates on the " eligible list " submitted by the Civil Service 
Commission. 
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health laws ; (2) to enforce all orders of the board, by action of 
the courts; (3) to prosecute all violators of the Sanitary Code. 

Naturally, the duties of the corporation counsel are all- 
important, for without his honest co-operation the work of the 
Health Department can be of very little use. One of his most 
important duties is the giving of legal advice to the department 
as to its rights and powers, so that its official acts may be within 
bounds of the law. As a result, the actions of the Board of 
Health are generally respected by the public, and the majority 
of its orders promptly obeyed. Where, however, there is no 
compliance with official orders within a reasonable period of time, 
it becomes the duty of the corporation counsel to secure their 
enforcement by the proper legal proceedings, either civil or 
criminal (the latter in cases where the most serious conditions 
exist), in the name of the city and department. 

Some idea of the enormous work of this office may be obtained 
from the following table covering the year 190 1 : 

BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

Orders received from prosecution ... 22,736 

Notices of intention to commence action - - 22,736 

Nuisances abated before suit .... 15,760 

Actions commenced to recover penalties - - 2,104 

Actions discontinued, nuisances abated - - 2,107 
Arrests (criminal) for violations of Sanitary 

Code .-.--.. 1,431 

Amount of fines imposed by courts - - $5,107.00 

The secretary's office. — Under the secretary of the Board of 
Health are the chief clerk and five assistant chief clerks, one for 
each of the five boroughs of the present city. The duties of 
these officers are largely executive and clerical in their nature; 
but the Division of Accounts and Supplies, which comes under 
the general supervision of the chief clerk, is of the greatest 
importance to the public. It has charge of (1) the sale of vac- 
cine, mallein, tetanus, and diphtheria antitoxin manufactured by 
the department; (2) the preparation of the requisitions for the 
printing of all books, blanks, and stationery required by the 
department and the distribution of the same, as well as the 
preparation of all contracts. 
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The chief medical officer. — At the beginning of the present 
administration, Dr. Herman H. Biggs, formerly the director of 
the Bacteriological Laboratories, was made chief medical officer. 
This position was created at the instance of Mayor Low, it being 
felt that, if a layman was made executive head of the depart- 
ment, there should also be a competent physician at the head of 
the medical work. 

Honorary appointees. — It has long been the custom of the 
Board of Health to call into consultation certain leading physi- 
cians and specialists. These men are classed either as members 
of the Medical Advisory Board, as members of the Board of 
Honorary Visiting Physicians to the contagious disease hospitals 
of the department, or else as individual consulting specialists. 
But until the present year (1902) this branch of the service 
seems rather to have fallen into disuse. And although the pre- 
vious administration had its advisory boards and honorary com- 
mittees composed of distinguished physicians who had signified 
their willingness to offer their services and advice free of charge 
at any time, they were seldom called upon by the department. 
But when the present administration entered upon its duties at 
the beginning of 1902, the new board at once appointed a dis- 
tinguished body of medical advisers, whom it has called into 
consultation periodically. 

In this way the most cordial relations have been established 
between the department aud the private medical profession, to 
the obvious advantage of both. For it is certainly to the interest 
of the city at large that private physicians co-operate with the 
Board of Health wherever possible, and unless they comply with 
the rules of the Board in regard to the systematic reporting of 
all contagious diseases, the work of the city health authorities 
is greatly retarded. These gentlemen, though at the head of 
their profession, may not always be men of administrative or 
practical ability, but they can certainly render the department 
great service in a scientific way. Furthermore, it is absolutely 
essential that the health inspectors should in no way interfere 
with the practice of private doctors, and the cordial relations 
established by Commissioner Lederle with the medical profession 
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generally tend to reduce this constant possibility of friction to a 
minimum. 

II. METHODS AND RESULTS. 

The vast responsibility incurred in protecting the health of a 
modern city, the innumerable ways in which the health officials 
must come in close personal contact with the people, and the 
way in which the welfare of the latter is bound up in the effi- 
ciency of the former are beautifully illustrated in New York at 
the present time. Let us see, therefore, the methods adopted 
by this city's Department of Health, and the results which have 
been brought about under the present administration. We shall 
then be in a position to judge wherein these methods have failed 
or succeeded, and how far the results achieved have been due to 
the form of the machinery itself, and how far to the character 
and methods of the men behind the guns. 

I. THE DIVISION OF INSPECTIONS. 

To perform all the work of this division properly requires the 
services of some fifty inspectors in the borough of Manhattan 
alone, of whom at least thirty, according to the requirements of 
the revised charter, must be physicians of skill and practical 
professional experience in the city. Besides, the board may 
from time to time appoint a large number of special inspectors 
for one purpose or another. The whole city is divided into dis- 
tricts — varying in size largely according to the character and 
occupation of the population, and the difficulties of the work — 
each in charge of an inspector who is held personally respon- 
sible for its general sanitary condition. 

The filing of complaints and the general methods of inspection. — 
The large offices of the division in the headquarters building, 
at the corner of Sixth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, Manhattan, 
are among the busiest in the whole department. Here is the 
chief inspector, assisted by a deputy and a large force of office 
clerks. Here, too, the sergeant in charge of the Sanitary Squad 
of police has his headquarters, and the officers under him may 
be seen going in and out for orders along with the other sanitary 
inspectors. For the members of the police squad must report 
every morning and evening, although the other inspectors of the 
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division are not required to report at headquarters in person 
more than twice a week. In one corner sits the complaint clerk 
with a large "Complaint Book." In this all-important volume 
are entered, as soon as received, the complaints from all sources, 
whether verbal or written, which require the services of an 
inspector. And here also is recorded, under its proper filing 
number, the action taken upon each complaint, and its final dis- 
position. The complaints are then sorted by the clerk, and 
forwarded to the proper inspector or sanitary officer at the 
beginning of each day. 

Each citizen's complaint is personally investigated by the 
proper inspector, if possible on the day of its receipt, and is then 
returned to headquarters with his report thereon. If that report 
shows a condition "dangerous to life" or "detrimental to 
health," and states fully the particular conditions which make it 
dangerous, it is at once classed as a "nuisance" demanding 
abatement and properly indorsed by the chief of the division. 
Sometimes the nuisance complained of may be one which, in the 
opinion of the chief, can be best abated by the inspector per- 
sonally calling the attention of the responsible parties to it. In 
such a case he so states in his indorsement of the report. In 
any event, all inspectors who, in the course of their daily tours, 
detect nuisances and violations of the Sanitary Code are expected 
to call the attention of the responsible authorities to them, so 
that their abatement may be secured, if possible, without a 
formal complaint to the Board of Health. On the other hand, 
where the complaint is more serious, an order to the owner, 
agent, or lessee of the premises complained of will be issued at 
once by the department. After a lapse of not more than five 
days, 1 a copy of this order will then be referred to the proper 
inspector for reinspection. Finally, if, upon its return, it is 
found that the order has been complied with — which happens 
in a very large proportion of the cases — it will be stamped with 
the date of its final receipt at the office, and filed away with the 

1 A longer delay than this, unless authorized by the chief sanitary inspector, must 
be reported to the president of the board. Discretion in permitting a tardy com- 
pliance with the order rests with the board, not with the inspector. 
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original complaint for future reference. But if the order of the 
board has not been complied with on reinspection, it will be 
referred, after a reasonable length of time to the assistant cor- 
poration counsel for prosecution. On account of the skill and 
efficiency of its present corps of inspectors, the department 
seems to enjoy the general respect of the public, so that, where 
the corporation counsel performs his duty by serving prompt 
notice of prosecution on the guilty party, nine-tenths of these 
orders are obeyed without the necessity of actually taking the 
matter into court. 

Rule 47 of the department's regulations states that : 

Inspectors will be held responsible for the existence of remediable public 
nuisances within their respective districts, and are expected to find them by 
original inspection [even if they have not been complained of by private 
citizens]. If unable to secure their prompt correction by personal efforts, 
they must report them to the board, taking special care to correctly name 
the owners. When not otherwise employed on official business, they are 
expected to make a house-to-house inspection of tenements, 1 factories, and all 
causes of nuisance in their districts. The law gives the Board of Health 
power to require that such conditions shall be thoroughly and properly cor- 
rected, and, when this is impracticable, to vacate houses. It is prepared to 
use this power. The object of assigning inspectors to districts is to familiarize 
them with local conditions. Every inspector is expected to know his 
district intimately, and his efficiency will be judged not so much by what he 
claims to have done as by the sanitary condition of his district. The exist- 
ence there of undiscovered and unreported nuisances which should have 
been found and reported will be held to indicate incompetence or unfaithful- 
ness. 

It may be thought that the power of the board is so great 
that there is too much opportunity for unjustly coercing the 
people. This is perhaps true, for certainly in the case of dis- 
honest officials the chance for blackmail, especially among the 
lower and more ignorant classes of the city's population, would 
be enormous. Nor has NewYorkbeenbyanymeansfreefromthis 
curse, even through its Department of Health, as many a citizen 
will testify who has experienced some of Tammany's methods. 
Yet on the whole it seems very necessary, where the general 
public health is in danger, that the department should possess 

1 When the Tenement House Department was established in 1902 the inspection 
of all tenements was transferred to it from the Department of Health. 
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this vast power, and we hope to show that the results under 
Commissioner Lederle's honest and efficient administration of 
the board have amply justified this claim. Besides, a citizen has 
every chance to defend himself against an unjust order of the 
health officers. For, where he considers an order unnecessary 
or based upon an error of facts, as stated by an inspector, he 
may appeal to the department in writing, giving his reasons, 
Such application is always considered by the sanitary superin- 
tendent, or his assistants, and where they consider the project 
justified, they may recommend to the board that there be a 
reinspection, this time by a different inspector. This is very 
often done in doubtful cases, for it is to the interest of the 
department itself that it be very sure of its ground before 
beginning actual prosecution. As a result, when the Board of 
Health does finally begin an action, it usually wins its case and 
is respected accordingly. 

Some sample complaints. — The miscellaneous character and 
remarkable form of many of the complaints received from citi- 
zens often afford amusing reading. Thus, one up-town gentle- 
man writes as follows to the department : 

Are you going to let the goats rule N. Y.? 50 of them from 106 to 1 16th 
St. The Italians own them. Don't let your officers fool you. Send an Irish 
Cop to MacSweeney. 

Another man put his request in this form : 
Gentlemen: March 25. 

Please send one of your inspectors to the Italian Barber Shop, 763 
9 Avenue, There is a Man and Wife and 4 children and 2 workingmen and 
a dog all living in a little room back of the store, this is dangerous for the 
neighborhood, and bad for other people who have children, and must be 
against the Sanitary Laws, the landlady Mrs. Philips lives in 403 W. 51 St. 

Thanking you 



Many of the complaints from uneducated persons also furnish 
the poor complaint clerk grammar and idiom with which to con- 
jure. Here, for instance, is a sample postal card picked out at 
random from hundreds of others. It was probably written by 
some old soul who had been driven what might be termed door- 
crazy. 
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Dear Sir : — 

Would you kindly attend to this door being open as the Board of Health 
had closed the door and they have opened it. They have opened it in 636 
E. 1 2th St. You have locked it and they opened it. They have a lock on it. 

One would suppose that canary birds and pigeons were more 
or less harmless to the health of a city. Yet one woman writes : 
Dear Department: 

I don't mind canaries at night when they don't do no singing. But there's 
been abird next door to me all winter and the darn thing sings my head off 
and I won't stand it no longer. If you don't remove the bird 111 sue you. 

Again a man says : 

please come to 15 street to 619 and make the portors put the pigeons off 
the roof, they are breaking all the roof and chimneys. I am sick and tired, 
and if you's don't make them stop I do fourther. They are on the roof every 
day and Oblige me. 

Dogs, too, as well as goats, pigeons, and canaries, come in for 
their fair share of criticism. Some fellow sent in the following: 

Mch. 20. 
Board of Health, 
Gents 

Mr. Charles the next Hotel Keeper to me Has a dog which for the past 
two months is disturbing our night's sleep by a deadly Howling all night 
long and there is none of us can stand it. 
If you will attend to this you will 

Oblige, . 

Many of these complaints may seem ignorant and laughable. 
Nevertheless they indicate how many of New York's poor have 
learned to look to the Department of Health as a sort of cure- 
all for every ill under the sun. And they also show a growing 
knowledge of the sanitary laws which is often most encouraging. 
This is well shown by the following rather remarkable letter 
which arrived in the morning's mail one day last winter: 

Please to have an inspector of health come to the place of residence (1 
room) ground floor front of 84 years old Mrs. Adler — at about 12-2 p. m. It 
is sickening to see that room and unless some authoritative person dictates 
cleanliness and order to that (woman of means) old lady she will die in filth, 

(Signed) A silent looker-on. 

The sanitary inspectors. — In addition to the regular force of 
sanitary inspectors, many of the fifty sanitary policemen for the 
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Greater city are also assigned to do general sanitary inspection. 1 
It is the duty of these men to inspect as well as investigate all 
citizens' complaints relating to the general sanitary conditions in 
their respective districts, such as house drainage, plumbing, light, 
and ventilation ; stables and manure vaults ; cellars and base- 
ments ; public and private closets and cesspools ; sewers, streets, 
and sidewalks ; ash and garbage receptacles ; and especially all 
shops of any kind where milk is sold. 

If now we should follow some of these inspectors throughout 
their daily rounds, as did the writer on many occasions, we might 
be led to investigate almost every kind of sanitary problem. 
First, it might be to answer the complaint about a defective 
water-closet in a church or sweat-shop and to order a new outfit. 
Next, our route might take us to the cellar of a meat -shop where 
the owner is manufacturing sausages amidst the foulest of sani- 
tary conditions, and where it is necessary to order a general 
cleaning up and disinfecting, etc. ; then to order a builder to stop 
obstructing the gutter of a public street with loose brick and 
building material ; or to a restaurant complained of by a down- 
town banker because of the cooking smells which issue forth 
from the kitchen into his office and create a public nuisance; or 
into a small grocery store on the East Side where the owner is 
selling milk, contrary to the requirements of the Sanitary Code, 
in a room opening into his living quarters at the rear, thus mak- 
ing a double risk of contamination ; or, finally, perhaps, into a 
petty Jewish meat-shop where poultry is killed on the premises 
instead of at the licensed slaughter-houses, as provided for by 
the code. Again, our duties might require us to investigate the 
complaints of a poor sick woman in a crowded tenement who is 
actually unable to sleep because of the vibrations in the walls of 
her apartment made by the machinery in a printing or manufac- 
turing establishment next door. Such cases of noisy machinery 
which are actually deleterious to health are not infrequent, and 
often give the inspectors much trouble. The writer well remem- 
bers an apartment which he visited one day with a health inspec- 

1 There are forty-eight sanitary inspectors at the present time in the borough of 
Manhattan alone, fifteen of whom are assigned to do general sanitary work. 
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tor down near the Brooklyn bridge. The walls of every room 
here shook so violently from the vibrations of the machinery 
two buildings away that it was entirely impossible to lie still on 
a bed or couch. And in this instance, too, the machinery was 
often kept running during the night on rush orders, so that sleep 
for a nervous mother and child was almost out of the question. 
Such cases the board pronounces to be public nuisances, and 
orders their abatement, and the owner of the factory must usually 
comply as best he can, even though it means moving his whole 
outfit to another building in a different part of the city where 
there are fewer tenement dwellers to be annoyed. 

The writer also paid several visits to sweat-shops and other 
small clothing factories to inspect the general sanitary condi- 
tions. At one time it was to answer a complaint which read : 

Kindly send an inspector to Hilsens Segar Factory and make them Venti- 
late the place as we working People are in Distress the windows are always 
closed and it is killing us. 

(Signed) An Employe. 

In this case the windows were, indeed, closed and the air foul 
in the extreme. Such matters ought more properly to be referred 
to the factory inspector although the department can and does 
see that all defects in the plumbing are properly remedied. 

Perhaps the worst instance of all unsanitary conditions en- 
countered was that of a second-hand tailor's shop and living 
apartment in a tiny, dark, foul-smelling cellar along the Bowery. 
It was the best place which the poor fellow could afford, he said, 
in order to display his goods properly. For, although there was 
no show window, the little cellar stairway gave him just enough 
room to hang his wretched garments where they could be seen 
by the vast throng passing overhead. In return for this privilege 
he was willing to do his work in a little living-room approxi- 
mately 8X10 feet, with but one tiny basement window half cut 
off from the light by the pavement above, and to live with his 
wife and two children in a rear room 10X 12 feet, which had 
no windows in it at all and no access to the fresh air except through 
the shop door. What kind of an apology was this for a shop 
and home ? Yet a cruel landlord was wringing from his tenant 
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a rental of $18 per month. Think of it, $18 a month for a pest 
hole, disease-breeding place like that ! Doubtless it was hard on 
the poor tailor to compel him to give up his quarters; but in 
this instance there was nothing else for the inspector to do, since 
no child could long survive the unspeakably foul air and dirty 
surroundings which were found in that little basement on the 
Bowery. Consequently the whole place was immediately vacated, 
the tailor and his family were helped by the inspector to find a 
new and far better home, and the landlord compelled to abandon 
his wretched basement forever as a lodging. 

This was a somewhat extreme case, to be sure. Still, the 
Department of Health must ever be on the lookout for such 
unsanitary and overcrowded conditions. Else, to whom could 
the poorer class of citizens turn, unable as they are to pay for 
the services of a private lawyer or too ignorant to see that their 
own health and that of their children are being ruined ? No, it 
is the city officials, whom we choose to rule over us, who must 
do these things. And we who have intrusted to them such 
mighty powers for the care of the public health must also see to 
it that they perform their duties honestly and efficiently. 

Another instance of the splendid work which has recently 
been accomplished by the sanitary inspectors in New York is the 
cleaning up of the Chinese quarter in the lower part of Man- 
hattan. In the autumn of 1902 an epidemic of the bubonic 
plague had broken out in San Francisco among the Chinese of 
that city, and there was some alarm lest it spread to New York. 
Dr. Lederle accordingly ordered a thorough sanitary inspection 
of "Chinatown," and in little more than two months that section 
of the great city had received a thorough cleaning up such as it 
had never known before. Five inspectors began the work on 
November 10, 1902, each taking a city block and visiting practi- 
cally every building in the district, and by the end of the first 
six weeks they had made 326 inspections, including 309 com- 
plaints. The plumbing, cleanliness of cellars, halls, and apart- 
ments, and everything affecting the general sanitary condition of 
Chinatown were looked into. And where the conditions were 
not what they ought to be the department served orders on the 
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proper persons and compelled them to remedy all defects. 
Little opposition seems to have been encountered. The owners 
soon found that the Board of Health meant business, and the 
Chinese tenants themselves hastened to complv with the sug- 
gestions of the inspectors. By January, 1903, the work was 
practically completed, and so thoroughly had it been done that 
when I made a careful tour of the whole district last winter, 
visiting with an inspector not only the tenement houses, but 
the shops and many of the sacred opium dens usually hidden 
to outsiders, I confess that I found the general sanitary condi- 
tions to be in suprisingly good shape. The halls and bedrooms 
in some cases looked almost shining, and the closets were most 
of them in a condition of which the janitors were justly proud. 
And today Chinatown is in a better sanitary condition than ever 
before. 

Still another piece of good work recently accomplished by 
the department under Commissioner Lederle was its inspection 
of the new rapid transit subway excavations. These had been 
the source of many complaints. All kinds of rubbish and offen- 
sive material were being constantly thrown into the excavations. 
After every rain pools of water would collect and stagnate; 
broken sewers had been allowed to discharge into the cuts ; and 
no sanitary accommodations had been provided for the subway 
workmen. But with the co-operation of the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, the police, and the Street Cleaning Department these 
abuses were soon remedied. 

The present administration has also undertaken a thorough 
inspection of all the stables in the Greater city. Those in Man- 
hattan were found to be in a fairly good condition. But in 
Brooklyn and Queens the grossest violations of the Sanitary 
Code were discovered. In the former borough 167 cow stables, 
harboring 23,029 cows, were inspected, as well as a large number 
of horse stables. Many of these were declared public nuisances 
and ordered closed, while 1,137 manure vaults were abolished in 
spite of the shower of protests from many prominent citizens. 
In Queens the cow stables were in terrible condition, so that 44 
out of 300 were condemned and closed. There the owners of 
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these stables were given the alternative of putting them in first- 
class sanitary condition, or being refused permits to keep cows. 

For the first time in its history the department now requires 
a permit for all bathing establishments in the city. And no per- 
mits will be granted for this purpose unless the pools be emptied 
and thoroughly cleaned at least once a day, unless shower-baths 
be provided and every person compelled to use them before 
entering the pool, and unless clean towels are given each bather 
and generally sanitary conditions maintained. Anyone who has 
visited the type of public bathing establishment usually main- 
tained in the poorer districts of the city will heartily appreciate 
the reforms thus inaugurated by Dr. Lederle. Under the old 
regime many of the bath-houses were so filthy and the water so 
foul as to be worse than useless. Besides, they were proved by 
the present administration to be fruitful sources for the spread 
of contagious diseases. But today it is a hopeful sight to see 
how the sanitary inspectors and the sanitary police are vigor- 
ously enforcing the new regulations. 

The sanitary police. — The sanitary police are usually employed 
by the Division of Inspections in the poorer tenement-house dis- 
tricts where the respect for a uniform and the power of arrest is 
correspondingly greater. And certainly the squad, as at present 
organized, is composed of a fine lot of men, most of them trained 
in sanitary work and especially efficient and tactful. This was 
most noticeable to the writer, who spent several days with dif- 
ferent officers. Sometimes an officer may be sent to notify a 
milk dealer on the East Side that his milk had fallen below the 
proper standard of purity, and that his license would be revoked 
within a certain period unless conditions were immediately 
improved ; sometimes to make an ordinary sanitary inspection 
of the plumbing in a tenement house ; and in one case to answer 
the complaint of an old woman who wrote to the department 
that "as the rain falls from the clouds so is the ceiling falling 
about my head, please come and save me"! Again, a policeman 
often accompanies some of the medical inspectors, and by the 
moral suasion of a club and uniform encourages certain ignorant 
and rebellious citizens to submit to vaccination. Or two officers 
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may be ordered out at night on a so-called " over-crowding 
raid," where it is necessary to make a night inspection of certain 
doubtful tenements and report as to whether there are more 
boarders sleeping in a single room than the Sanitary Code 
allows. 

Often, too, the members of the Sanitary Squad are sent out 
by their commanding sergeant to enforce the municipal ordinance 
against spitting in cars and other public places. These special 
raids are good tests of the efficiency and alertness of the men, 
and rarely does a single policeman return without having made 
an arrest in which the magistrate will uphold him. Thus, on 
February 4, 1903, forty "Health Squad" men arrested thirty- 
nine persons with the following results : 

Fined $i. $2. $3. Discharged. Held for Trial. 

15 15 2 6 I 

Contrast this with the results secured by the regular policemen 
on the day previous (February 3, 1903, when 125 regular men 
were detailed from police headquarters to enforce the spitting 
law, and between them made only twenty-nine arrests, of which 
two-thirds were discharged by the magistrates. Indeed, as I 
have said, one needs but to accompany the sanitary police on 
their daily rounds to observe that they are an able body of high- 
toned men. 

Inspectors of foods and offensive trades. — Besides the regular 
sanitary men there are the inspectors of foods and offensive 
trades. Among the most important of these are the milk inspect- 
ors. It is their duty from time to time, or as often as possible 
and as occasion demands, to test all milk sold in the city of New 
York, and where the same falls below the proper standard to 
report the facts to the Board of Health and recommend that the 
permit of the seller be revoked. For not only must every milk 
dealer have a license permitting him to sell at retail, but the 
department also compels all wholesale dealers, and back of them 
the dairymen, to obtain permits. 1 And no permit is issued 

'Sanitary Code, sec. 66. On May 2, 1902, the following notice was issued to 
inspectors in regard to the granting of milk permits : " On and after this date .... 
make one inspection on receipt of the application to sell milk. If conditions are 
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except upon a signed statement showing from whom the milk is 
purchased, how long it was in transit to the city, where it is 
stored and how it is sold, etc.; and, in the case of the dairyman, 
the number, breed, food, and condition of his cows, and how 
they are housed and watered. ■ Any adulterated milk which has 
been brought into or is held or offered for sale in the city may 
be seized and destroyed by an inspector on the spot. 2 

Of course, all these regulations may become a dead letter if 
not properly enforced. But in recent years New York, like 
many other large cities, has been roused to the necessity of 
protecting its milk supply in the interest of the public health. 
For it is now a well-demonstrated fact that impure, diseased, or 
adulterated milk is a common cause of the increase of mortality, 
particularly among children. At the present time, under Com- 
missioner Lederle, New York's Department of Health is setting 
a splendid example to other cities in the efficiency and mainte- 
nance of its milk inspections. The various inspectors are always 
making the rounds of the city in their respective districts, and 
at any time of day the smallest or the largest dealer is liable to 
have his milk carefully tested by the lactometer, and, where 
necessary, may be obliged to furnish samples for further analysis. 
In the summer time, too, when the weather becomes hot and the 

favorable, recommend that the permit be granted. If not, notify owners of stores 
what regulations are violated, and reinspect after two days. If the conditions are 
then not proper, turn in applications recommending that the application to sell be 
denied. At same time notify owner to discontinue the sale of milk." 

1 Cf. Sanitary Code, sec. 59. 

2 The Sanitary Code thus defines the term " adulterated " : 

" I. Milk containing more than 80 per cent, of water or fluids. 

"2. Milk containing less than 12 per cent, of milk solids. 

"3. Milk containing less than 3 per cent, of fats. 

"4. Milk drawn from animals within fifteen days before or five days after partu- 
rition. 

" 5. Milk drawn from animals fed on distillery waste or any substance in a state 
of fermentation or putrefaction, or any unhealthy food. 

" 6. Milk drawn from cows kept in a crowded or unhealthy condition. 

" 7. Milk from which any part of the cream has been removed. 

"8. Milk which has been mixed with water or any other fluid, or to which has 
been added, or into which has been introduced, any foreign substance whatever." 
(Sec. 63.) 
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milk is more liable to spoil, frequent raids are made at night or 
early in the morning against the petty dealers on the East Side 
or among the large wholesalers at the receiving depots. In the 
chemical laboratory of the department, of 3,870 samples taken 
for analysis in 1902, more than half were found to be adulterated, 
and at once a systematic war was begun against the violators of 
the law. The offenders were particularly numerous in the 
crowded tenement-house districts, where it was most important 
that pure milk only should be at the service of the people. 

In one day, March 31, seventeen dealers in milk and fruit were hauled 
before the Court of Special Sessions charged with violating the Sanitary 
Code, and were fined in sums varying from $1$ to $30. On September 22 
thirty milk dealers were fined in the Court of Special Sessions. One whole- 
sale dealer was fined $250, and the total amount of fines was more than a 
thousand dollars. Unprincipled milk dealers now began to see that it was 
unprofitable to impose bad milk upon their customers. The beneficial effects 
soon became apparent. Of the samples examined in October, 1902, only 39 
per cent, showed adulteration. 1 

Special efforts were also made along lines never before thought 
of to protect the milk supplies, and with the most gratifying 
results. It had been found that much of the source of impurity 
came from some of the near-by dairies. For example, a single 
can of milk from a farm at Sanford, N. Y., which happened to 
be casually inspected, was found to be infected with no less than 
180,000,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter! Such milk was 
evidently in a most filthy condition, and inspectors were at once 
sent to the outlying dairies and creameries to make personal 
investigations and give directions for the care of the cattle, the 
refrigerating and transporting of the milk, etc. In New Jersey, 
through the co-operation of the local board of health, the dealers 
and shippers were made to comply with the proper sanitary regu- 
lations. But in Brooklyn and Queens conditions were found to 
be so bad that it was necessary to send entire herds of cows to 
the public pound. This, to be sure, was a severe remedy, but as 
the pound charge was $3 per day for each head of cattle, it 
proved to be the most effective means of bringing the dairymen 

'See pamphlet compiled by the City Club of New York, entitled The Health 
Department of the City of New York, p. 23. 
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to terms. In New York city many of the stores where milk was 
sold, especially the petty grocery shops on the East Side, were 
found to be in a dirty condition and connected with the living- 
rooms of the storekeeper's family. Accordingly, the Board of 
Health ordered, under pain of the revocation of the permit, that 
every store where milk was sold should be thoroughly cleaned 
and separated by a sealed door from all living-rooms. And so 
vigorously was this order enforced by the inspectors that by the 
end of January, 1903, 550 milk dealers had been compelled to 
close all direct communication between their stores and apart- 
ments; 210 other dealers had been obliged to remove further 
violations of the law; while ten stores had been vacated after 
notice of violation. 

Such has been the activity of New York's Board of Health 
under the present administration. And if the amount of work 
which it found necessary to do is a condemnation of the depart- 
ment's methods during the previous four years of the Tammany 
regime, it only serves to show the tremendous opportunities for 
doing good or harm which the citizens have seen fit to put into 
the hands of their health officials. Does it not behoove them, 
therefore, to understand clearly the methods of administration, 
and, for their own sakes, see to it that the health laws are honestly 
and efficiently enforced? 

Besides the milk inspectors, there is a special corps of fruit, 
fish, and meat inspectors numbering over a dozen men in the 
borough of Manhattan. The fruit inspectors, like the milk men, 
are kept especially busy during the warm summer months when 
many tons of decayed produce are destroyed. If anyone wants 
to see an interesting sight, let him accompany one of these 
gentlemen some hot summer day on his round of inspection 
among the fruit and fish peddlers of the East Side. Many of 
these petty venders deal in the very finest quality of fruit and 
vegetables. Especially is this true of the Italians who seem to 
have a special knack for the business. Most of them, too, are 
persons who do not expect to waste a single cent, if they can 
help it ; consequently they do not hesitate also to sell their 
decaying goods wherever possible at reduced rates. And the 
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very natural result of such methods, unless the Board of Health 
exercises the closest supervision, is that hundreds of tenement- 
house children in the poorer districts are laid low every season 
with cholera morbus and other summer complaints. To reduce 
this danger to the lowest possible minimum several inspectors 
spend their whole time in examining the fruit stands and push 
carts throughout the East Side. Their faces soon become familar 
to the peddlers, who may often be seen trying to conceal their 
bad fruit in order to avoid confiscation, or, where that is rendered 
impossible by the suddenness of the visit, attempting to bribe 
the inspector by offering him some of their choicest brands. 
With an honest health official those efforts, however, are generally 
in vain, and piles of rotten bananas, peaches, or oranges are 
quickly dumped into the wagon which is always waiting for that 
purpose. There may be some consternation and angry mutter- 
ings, but in a minute the inspector has disappeard among the 
crowds on his search for another load. Sometimes the fruit and 
fish men go on their rounds together, using the same wagon to 
carry the condemned goods. In this case the stench arising on 
a hot day from the load of confiscated fish and fruit is almost 
beyond belief. For the fish inspector is kept even more busy 
sometimes than his colleague. Twice a week he visits the 
regular fish markets, and during the other days follows up the 
small fish peddlers who are likely to be the worst sinners. All 
kinds of candy, too, which are being sold in the street without a 
glass-covering to protect them from the dust, are liable to confisca- 
tion, 1 and the writer has seen the inspectors' wagon return loaded 
down with all kinds of confectionery. But soon the dealers 
begin to realize what all this vigilance means, and an efficient 
Department of Health can certainly do much to prevent the sale 
of decayed fruit and vegetables. 

Much the same kind of inspection is carried on by the meat 
inspectors, of whom there are three in Manhattan. It is their 
duty to examine the different cuts of meat and prevent the 
sale of any that is unsound or diseased. For this purpose they 
make unexpected raids upon the wholesale dealers, often con- 

1 Sanitary Code, sec. 47. 
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fiscating whole calves that are found to fall below the minimun 
weight of forty-five pounds when dressed, or lambs which were 
killed when less than eight weeks old. All meat must also be sold 
only under the proper conditions provided for by the Sanitary 
Code, 1 and it is made the duty of all persons who know of 
unsound food being sold anywhere within the city to report the 
fact to the Department of Health or one of its officers. 

Early in 1902 many of the public markets were found to be 
in a generally unsanitary condition, and Commissioner Lederle 
ordered that hereafter these be carefully inspected. In some 
cases the president of the borough of Manhattan and the Comp- 
troller were notified that the markets would be closed and ordered 
vacated unless they were properly repaired. 

In New York the Department of Health undertakes weekly 
inspection and analysis of the city water supply, the results of 
which are published in its weekly reports. In this way the 
public is always informed as to the general condition of its 
drinking water, and the danger of pollution carefully guarded 
against. In 1902, for the first time, an elaborate investigation 
was made of the methods and conditions under which carbon- 
ated waters were being made and sold in the city. 

About one hundred and forty manufactories in Manhattan were inspected. 
In many instances they were in tenement houses, cellars and stables. There 
was a lack of proper drainage, and the ceiling and walls were covered thickly 
with ancient accumulations of dust. Orders were issued that carbonated 
waters should not be made in any part of a tenement house or stable which 
was not entirely separated from the rest of the building; that in all plants 
for the manufacture of carbonated water proper ventilation should be pro- 
vided; that all tanks and receptacles for water or for syrups which some of 
these manufactories make should be kept clean and have suitable covers; 
that bottles should be washed in a solution of washing-soda or other alkaline 
substance; that the floors should be water-tight and connected with the sew- 
ers; that ceilings, floors, and walls should be kept clean; that the water used 
should be pure. Every manufacturer is required to swear to a statement 
setting forth the sanitary condition of his premises, the source of his water 
supply, and its chemical and bacteriological analysis. Unless these conditions 
are complied with no permit to do business is granted. 2 

1 For the provisions of the code regarding all kinds of food see sees. 44-56. 

2 The Health Department of the City of New York, published by the City Club, 
1902, p. 22. 
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Offensive trades. — The two inspectors of slaughter-houses 
have been especially vigilant during the past year, so that while 
the number of complaints about the offensive odors arising from 
the large rendering plants, especially on the East Side, were 
frequent during 1 90 1, there were only three received for the 
whole city during 1902. The Board of Health also refused to 
grant permits for two new slaughter-houses the past year, taking 
the stand that eventually all such offensive trades should be 
located outside of the city. Meanwhile it has endeavored to 
keep the established plants in first-class condition, and certainly 
those visited by the writer — and he saw all on the East Side — 
were models of cleanliness. 

The present administration has likewise effected a radical 
improvement in the general sanitary condition of the poultry 
slaughter-houses. It is here that upward of 25,000 to 30,000 
fowls are killed every day in New York city, and the depart- 
ment has been making strenuous efforts to compel all slaughter- 
ing of poultry, just as of beef, to be done in a regular slaughter- 
house where the proper sanitary conditions can be more easily 
enforced. The writer made a personal inspection of a number 
of the largest houses on the East Side and can bear witness to 
the improved conditions. Even the previous ( Tammany ) 
inspector confessed that the present state of the houses was 100 
per cent, better than ever before. 

Mercantile establishments and lodging houses. — Finally there are 
the various mercantile establishments and lodging houses, for 
which there are six inspectors in Manhattan and the Bronx. 
Certain defective provisions in the Sanitary Code render it well- 
nigh impossible for the department to enforce the regulations 
regarding hours of labor. In the matter of lodging houses, 
however, the present board has been most efficient. Every 
house that receives boarders for one night or less than a week is 
classed as a "lodging house," and must obtain a yearly permit 
from the Board of Health before it can do any business. Each 
permit gives the size of the house — number of rooms, number 
of lodgers allowed in each room, etc. — and the house must 
comply with certain rigid sanitary requirements before it can 
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obtain such a permit. In consequence of this rigid inspection 
to which they have been subjected, the character of New York's 
one hundred houses has steadily improved, until at the present 
time, for instance, not more than twenty are without bathing 
facilities of some kind, while several, notably the new Salvation 
Army house on Chatham Square, have a splendid equipment of 
hot and cold shower-baths in the basement, steam heat, elevator 
service, and other modern requirements of civilization. The 
writer spent one whole day making a careful inspection of some 
twelve of these houses and was most agreeably surprised at the 
good condition that they were in. Yet this has been brought 
about only by rigid and frequent inspection, for it is well known 
that the cheaper class of houses will backslide at the first 
opportunity. 

Besides the lodging houses, the department makes many 
other inspections, particularly of the large mercantile establish- 
ments where many children are often employed. In 1902 it 
also began the regular inspection of churches for the first time. 
For it is now considered of the first importance that the best 
sanitary condition should prevail in churches, theaters, and all 
other places where large gatherings assemble. On the whole, 
during 1902, 10,000 inspections of mercantile establishments 
and 871 inspections of lodging houses were made. 

Employment certificates. — The laws of 1896 (chap. 425) pro- 
vide that no child shall be employed in any store, factory, or 
workshop, etc., in the state of New York under fourteen years of 
age; and that all children between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen so employed must be provided with proper certificates 
from the Board of Health. These certificates state the age of 
the child and its physical fitness for work, etc. The only excep- 
tions to this rule are in the cases of children over twelve who 
may be employed during the summer vacation when provided 
with a proper certificate. Out of 32,000 of these certificates 
applied for 14,482 were issued by the board in 1902. These 
must all be filed in the office of the employer ; and the inspectors 
have the power to arrest all persons who refuse to comply with 
the law under a penalty of $500 fine or one year's imprisonment, 
or both. 
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Some further conception of the number and character of 
these employment certificates may be derived from the following 
table for the year 1901 : 

No. of children interviewed applying for certificates 30,406 

No. of employment certificates granted - - 23,492 

No. of employment certificates refused - - 2,203 

No. of duplicate certificates issued ... 1,456 

Francis R. Cope, Jr. 
Dimock, Pa. 

[ To be continued^ 

Note. — In this paper, completed during the summer of 1903, allusions to the 
"present" administration of course refer to that of Mayor Low. [ed.] 



